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The  war  now  happily  brought  to  a close  has  been  above  all  a war  to  end  war,  but  in  order 
to  insure  the  fruits  of  victory  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a catastrophe  there 
should  be  formed  a League  of  Free  Nations,  as  universal  as  possible,  based  upon  treaty  and 
pledged  that  the  security  of  each  State  shall  rest  upon  the  strength  of  the  whole.  The  initiating 
7iucleus  of  the  membership  of  the  League  should  be  the  nations  associated  as  belligerents  in 
winning  the  war. 

The  League  should  aim  at  promoting  the  liberty,  progress  and  fair  economic  opportunity 
of  all  nations,  and  the  orderly  development  of  the  world. 

It  should  insure  peace  by  eliminating  causes  of  dissension,  by  deciding  controversies  by 
peaceable  means,  and  by  uniting  the  potential  force  of  all  the  members  as  a standing  menace  against 
any  nation  that  seeks  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  League,  both  economically  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  security,  should  be  so  clear  that  all  nations  will  desire  to  be  members  of  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  create — 

1.  For  the  decision  of  justiciable  questions,  an  impartial  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  shall  not 
depend  upon  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy;  provision  to  be  made  for  enforcing  its 
decisions. 

2.  For  questions  that  are  not  justiciable  in  their  character,  a Council  of  Conciliation,  as 
mediator,  which  shall  hear,  consider  and  make  recommendations;  and  failing  acquiescence  by  the 
parties  concerned,  the  League  shall  determine  what  action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken. 

3.  An  administrative  organization  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  common  interest,  the  protec- 
tion and  care  of  backward  regions  and  internationalized  places,  and  such  matters  as  have  been 
jointly  administered  before  and  during  the  war.  VVe  hold  that  this  object  must  be  attained  by 
methods  and  through  machinery  that  will  insure  both  stability  and  progress;  preventing,  on  the 
one  hand,  any  crystallization  of  the  status  quo  that  will  defeat  the  forces  of  healthy  growth  and 
changes,  and  providing,  on  the  other  hand,  a way  by  which  progress  can  be  secured  and  necessary 
change  effected  without  recourse  to  war. 

4.  A representative  Congress  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international  law,  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  administrative  bodies  and  to  consider  any  matter  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world  or  the  progress  or  betterment  of  human  relations.  Its  deliberations  shohld  be  public. 

5.  An  Executive  Body,  able  to  speak  with  authority  in  the  name  of  the  nations  represented, 
and  to  act  in  case  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered. 

The  representation  of  the  different  nations  in  the  organs  of  the  League  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  they  assume.  The  rules  of  international  law  should  not 
be  defeated  for  lack  of  unanimity. 

A resort  to  force  by  any  nation  should  be  prevented  by  a solemn  agreement  that  any  aggres- 
sion will  be  met  immediately  by  such  an  overwhelming  economic  and  tnilitary  force  that  it  will  not 
be  attempted. 

No  member  of  the  League  should  make  any  other  offensive  or  defensive  treaty  or  alliance, 
and  all  treaties  of  whatever  nature  made  by  any  member  of  the  League  should  at  once  be  made 
public. 

Such  a League  must  be  formed  at  the  time  of  the  definitive  peace,  or  the  opportunity  may  be 
lost  forever. 

This  VICTORY  PROGRAM  is  offered  for  the  consideration  and  endorsement  of  all  organi- 
zations and  individuals  interested  in  the  problems  of  international  reconstruction. 


OUTLINE  I— THE  PLAN,  ITS  MEANING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


For  four  years  the  world  has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
Now  at  its  close  men  are  seeking  for  some  method  of  international  co-operation  which 
shall  not  only  prevent  war  but  shall  eliminate  the  causes  of  injustice.  We  are  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  outline  the  plan  of  co-operation  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Purpose  of  a League. 

a.  A League  is  needed  to  prevent  war. 

Why  can  no  single  nation  prevent  war  under  present  conditions? 

1.  The  world  has  no  adequate  machinery  for  dealing  with  international  disputes.  Arbi- 
tration broke  down  and  the  Hague  Conventions  proved  of  no  special  restraining  value. 

2.  We  have  no  machinery  for  removing  the  causes  out  of  which  war  arises,  and  for 
meeting  such  problems  as  that  of  the  backward  nations,  access  to  the  sea,  access  to 
raw  materials,  economic  barriers  and  others. 

3.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  free  nations  must  undertake  the  orderly  development 
of  the  world,  its  economic  betterment  and  education  for  self-government. 

b.  The  League  is  needed  to  express  the  Increasing  democracy  and  solidarity  of  the  human 
race.  The  co-operation  of  the  Allies  has  been  the  world’s  most  successful  experiment  in 
brotherhood.  The  serious  problems  that  now  confront  the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
nations  acting  separately. 

c.  President  Wilson  has  asked  that  in-order  to  prevent  war  we  “create  in  some  virile  fashion 
the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  agreements  of  the  peace 
will  be  honored  and  fulfilled.  That  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a League  of  Nations 
formed  under  covenants  that  will  be  efficacious.” 

The  fourteenth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “a  general  association  of  nations” 
which  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guar- 
antees of  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 


2.  The  Proposals  of  the  League. 

a.  The  proposals  for  a League  of  Nations  contemplate  the  establishment  of  effective  agencies 
by  which  to  eliminate  war,  such  as  legislative  and  judicial  organizations.  They  propose 
an  association  for  vital  co-operation  in  matters  of  common  concern  and  the  recognition 
that  all  nations  are  partners  in  the  common  welfare  of  the  world.  They  arm  to  secure 
justice  and  so  remove  the  causes  of  war;  also  to  better  the  common  lot  and  so  secure 
content. 

b.  In  England  “The  League  of  Free  Nations  Society”  proposes  an  international  court,  a coun- 
cil of  conciliation  and  joint  action  for  defence. 

c.  In  the  United  States  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  stands  for  a world  court,  a council  of 
conciliation,  international  conferences  at  stated  periods  and  the  common  use  of  economic 
and  military  power  against  a lawless  nation.  Also  for  adequate  administrative  organi- 
zation for  developing  backward  regions. 

d.  In  France  the  Association  for  the  Society  of  Nations  urges  an  agreement  to  respect  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  resort  only  to  judicial  solutions  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  use  of  force  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the  international 
society  itself,  as  the  supreme  sanction  in  case  one  of  the  member  States  should  resist  its 
decisions. 

e.  Societies  and  organizations  representing  all  classes  of  people  have  subsc’*lbed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a League  of  Nations.  In  England  the  powerful  British  Labor  Party,  the  Angli- 
can and  Free  Churches,  business  and  other  organizations  have  declared  in  favor  of  the 
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program.  The  Interallied  Labor  and  Socialist  Conference  is  a strong  advocate  of  it.  The 
British  House  of  Lords  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  passed  resolutions 
in  behalf  of  it.  In  the  United  States  Chambers  of  Commerce,  churches,  labor  and  women’s 
organizations  have  been  active  advocates  of  it. 


3.  The  Development  of  the  Idea. 

a.  History  shows  that  there  has  been  a continuous  tendency  among  mankind  to  join  them- 
selves into  ever  larger  political  units  so  as  more  efficiently  to  insure  political  stability, 
progress  and  peace.  The  family  was  the  first  social  unit,  followed  by  the  tribe  and  succeeded 
by  the  small  city  state  of  ancient  times.  Peoples  living  next  to  each  other  have  de- 
veloped similar  institutions,  culture  and  ideals,  have  inevitably  co-operated  and  tended 
to  become  single  units.  The  next  step  in  this  continuous  development  of  human  history  is 
a “League  of  Nations”  to  insure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world. 

b.  The  realization  of  this  idea  has  long  been  the  goal  of  forward-looking  men.  Not  to  go 
farther  back,  Dante  and  a Norman  lawyer,  named  Pierre  Du  Bois,  advocated  it  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  then  statesmen  like  Henry  of  Navarre;  men  of  affairs 
like  Hugo  Grotius;  philosophers  like  Emanuel  Kant;  geniuses  like  Rousseau;  philanthro- 
pists like  William  Penn;  clergymen  like  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  These  and  many  others 
have  worked  and  argued  for  an  organized  League  of  Nations. 

c.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  statesmen  and  public  men  of  the  Allies  rapidly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessary  method  of  preventing  war  in  the  future  was 
the  establishment  of  a League  of  Nations.  The  President  of  the  United  States  shared 
this  opinion  and  soon  became  the  best-known  advocate  of  the  idea.  In  America  at  the 
present  time  President  Wilson,  ex=President  Taft  and  hundreds  of  other  great  Americans 
see  in  this  plan  the  only  hope  of  the  world  for  the  future.  In  England  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  former  Premier  Asquith,  Viscount  Bryce,  Viscount  Grey,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  hundreds  of  other  prominent  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  ardent  advocates  of  a League  of  Nations.  In  France  President  Poincare,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  Pichon,  former  Foreign  Minister  Leon  Bougeols  and  men  of 
similar  standing  feel  that  a League  is  a prime  necessity.  Throughout  all  the  Allied  coun- 
tries men  prominent  in  public  life  and  elsewhere  support  this  article  of  the  program  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Is  the  plan  one  that  America  should  accept? 
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OUTLINE  2— THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


International  organization  must  take  on  a definite  form  and  substance.  Our  task 
in  this  outline  is  to  discuss  the  framework  of  a League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Organization. 

a.  The  League  should  be  effected  by  “some  common  covenant  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.”  The  powers  of  the  League  would  be  limited  by  the  will  of  the  constituent 
nations.  Is  it  possible  that  the  League  might  ultimately  develop  into  an  organized 
Federation  with  a written  constitution  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  United 
States? 


2.  The  Organs  of  the  League  and  Their  Functions. 

a.  A World  Court  should  be  established,  a majority  of  the  judges  representing  the  principal 
nations  of  the  League.  International  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  this  court  and  the 
court  should  have  power  to  decide  the  issues  involved.  Judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  has  been  very  successful  in  the  past.  All  cases  involving  the  interpreta- 
tion of  international  law  would  go  to  the  court  as  a matter  of  course. 

b.  A Council  of  Conciliation  will  be  necessary  to  settle  disputes  which  are  not  covered  by 
international  law  and  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomacy. 

c.  A World  Legislature  is  needed  to  make  International  laws.  Many  of  the  world’s  worst 
wars  have  been  caused  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  international  law.  Indeed  in  the  real 
sense  there  has  not  been  any  international  law.  If  international  law  is  to  be  respected  it 
must  represent  the  existing  will  of  the  nations  and  it  must  be  supported  by  adequate  sanc- 
tions. It  must  also  be  revised  frequently.  A World  Legislature  by  its  public  discussion 
of  world  issues  would  eliminate  the  secret  intrigues  which  have  defied  the  world’s  best 
conscience. 

d.  The  executive  functions  of  a League  of  Nations  would  be  embodied  in  an  Executive 
Council  and  in  International  Commissions.  Many  of  the  problems  arising  from  this  war 
are  so  complex  that  special  commissions  will  be  needed  to  solve  them. 


3.  Democracy  Within  the  League. 

What  shall  be  the  membership  of  the  League? 

A democratic  plan  must  be  worked  out  which  will  admit  all  nations  that  show  a pur- 
pose to  be  fit  members  of  the  League.  President  Wilson,  William  Howard  Taft,  Vis- 
count Grey  of  Fallodon  and  other  statesmen  favor  the  admission  of  Germany  when  she 
is  thoroughly  repentant  and  shows  that  she  has  become  a democratic  nation.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  all  the  nations  will  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  organs  of  the 
League.  Their  representation,  vote  and  influence  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  proportioned 
to  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  they  assumed  in  the  protection  of  the  League  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  rules. 


BR.WLSFORD,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  X. — 
Constitution  of  the  League. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  London,  Allen,  1915. 

Outlined  sketch  rather  than  a scheme  of  internation- 
alism. Chapter  11. — Basis  of  Confederation. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  “League  of  Nations.”  A chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  movement.  139  pages.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1917. 

Visaging  the  organization  and  workings  of  a League 
of  Nations,  pp.  2-23;  “The  Backward  Nation,”  pp. 
28-34. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  Anticipations  of  a 
world  peace.  154  pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1918. 
The  League  must  be  representative,  pp.  15-26.  Neces- 
sary powers  of  the  League.  Chapter  III. 


Woolf,  L.  S.  (ed.).  “Framework  of  a Lasting  Peac.^.”  154 

pages.  London,  Allen,  1917. 

A collection  of  the  more  important  schemes  for  a 
league  of  nations. 

1.  League  to  Enforce  Peace; 

2.  Minimum  Program  of  the  Central  Organization  for 
a Durable  Peace; 

3.  League  of  Nations  Society; 

4.  Proposals  of  Lord  Brjxe’s  Group; 

5.  Fabian  Society  Draft  Treaty; 

6.  Community  of  Nations; 

7.  Preliminary  draft  of  a general  treaty  for  its  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  a Dutch 
committee. 
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OUTLINE  3— THE  IMMEDIATE  DUTIES  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


A number  of  great  problems  which  have  become  acute  during  the  war  are  now 
awaiting  settlement  by  international  action.  We  shall  discuss  in  this  outline  some  of 
the  immediate  tasks  confronting  a League  of  Nations. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Self-determination. 

a All  the  Allied  Powers  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples.  The 
League  of  Nations  must  decide  how  large  and  homogeneous  a unit  must  be  before  it  has 
the  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  All  peoples  which  naturally  belong  together  by 
race,  religion,  language  and  historic  tradition  should  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 
How  shall  the  League  of  Nations  carry  out  the  proposal  for  self-determination?  This  in- 
volves the  question  of  the  peoples  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  etc. 

Is  a plebiscite  everywhere  practicable? 

b.  The  League  of  Nations  may  be  called  upon  to  administer  the  government  of  backward 
regions  until  the  people  are  able  to  govern  themselves  without  assistance. 

2,  Restoration  of  Devastated  Lands. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  supervise  the  restoration  of  Northern  France,  Belgium, 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Armenia  and  other  devastated  countries. 


3.  International  Waterways. 

a.  The  fourth  of  the  American  points  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  that  adequate  guarantees  be  “given  and 
taken ; that  international  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety.” 

b Should  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  be  under  international  control? 
Some  statesmen  favor  the  neutralization  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Should  a League  of  Nations 
have  control  over  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals? 

c.  Should  a League  of  Nations  undertake  to  regulate  the  “Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  under  its  own  administration?”  The  lack  of  proper  definitions  of  sea 
rights  has  led  to  many  wars  in  the  past.  Would  a League  of  Nations  solve  this  problem 
in  the  future? 


4.  Labor  Standards. 

a.  Should  the  League  regulate  the  International  movement  of  labor  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period?  And  after?  Many  labor  leaders  believe  that  immigration  should  be  care- 
fully regulated  by  international  agreement  to  prevent  a shortage  or  oversupply  of  labor 
in  any  country. 

b.  Should  the  League  attempt  to  maintain  a uniform  minimum  wage  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  British  Labor  Party  demands? 

Gould  this  be  done  by  an  international  trade  commission? 

c.  The  English  League  of  Free  Nations  Society  proposes  that  the  League  assume — 

1.  The  trusteeship  and  guardianship  of  uncivilized  races. 

2.  The  trusteeship  of  all  unassigned  regions  of  the  earth. 

3.  To  act  as  the  Tribune  for  subject  peoples. 

4.  To  act  as  umpire  to  determine  whether  or  not  annexations  of  territories  and  read- 
justments of  boundaries  shall  take  place. 
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5.  To  control  questions  affecting  transit,  tariffs,  access  to  raw  materials,  migration, 
health  and  international  intercourse  generally  and  to  insure  the  ordered  development 
of  the  world. 

d.  The  revised  platform  of  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace  provides  for  the  per- 
formance of  most  or  all  of  these  functions. 

“The  League  should  aim  at  promoting  the  liberty,  progress  and  fair  economic  oppor- 
tunity of  all  nations,  and  the  orderly  development  of  the  world. 

“It  should  insure  peace  by  eliminating  causes  of  dissension,  by  deciding  controversies  by 
peaceable  means,  and  by  uniting  the  potential  force  of  all  the  members  as  a standing 
menace  against  any  nation  that  seeks  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“The  advantages  of  membership  in  the  League,  both  economically  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  security,  should  be  so  clear  that  all  nations  will  desire  to  be  members  of  it.” 


1.  Questions  of  territory  and  government. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Soqal  Sqence. 

America’s  relation  to  the  vyorld  conflict  and  to  the 
coming  peace.  250  pages.  Phil.,  The  Acad.,  1917. 
(Annals,  v.  72,  July,  1917.)  Part  V. — Rights  of 
Small  Nations. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.”  Chapter  IV. — 
Problems  of  Nationality. 

2.  Matters  of  common  governmental  concern, 

Aston,  G.  “Fight  for  Sea  Freedom.”  (In  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, V.  84,  pp.  215-25,  August,  1918.) 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Chapter  V. — Roads  of  the  East. 

Chapter  VII. — Our  Sea  Power. 

Chapter  VIII. — Empire,  Sea  Power  and  Trade. 
Chapter  IX. — Economics  of  Peace, 

Brown,  L.  F.,  and  Davenport,  F.  G.  “Freedom  of  the 
Seas.”  (In  Unpopular  Review,  July-September,  1918.) 

Corbett,  Sir  Julian.  “League  of  Nations  and  Freedom  of 
the  Seas.”  London,  Milford,  1918. 

Emerson,  H,  “To  Safeguard  the  Seas;  with  Discussion.” 
(In  Review  of  Reviews,  v.  57,  pp.  609-15,  June,  1918.) 

Hays,  A.  G.  “What  Is  Meant  by  Freedom  of  the  Seas?”  (In 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  April,  1918.) 


Hayward,  W.  B.  “Free  Seas  a Peace  Problem.”  Delegates 
may  have  to  settle  the  only  one  of  President  Wilson’s 
fourteen  points  upon  which  the  Allies  are  not  in  agree- 
ment. (In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday, 
November  16,  1918,  pp.  5,  7,  11.) 

Meaning  of  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  (In  Nation  (London), 
V.  24,  pp.  122-24,  November  2,  1918.) 

States  that  “there  can  be  no  final  opinion  on  this 
question  until  the  nature  of  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  and  the  precise  import  of  its  covenants  are 
known  and  defined.” 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1918. 

(W.  Stanley  Jevons  lectures  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1918.  Mare  liberum — Aer  elaasus?  pp. 
3-19.) 

Stoddard  and  Frank.  “Stakes  of  the  War.”  Century  Co. 

Victorious  Sea  Power  and  Its  Responsibilities.  (In  New 
Republic,  V.  17,  pp.  56-58,  November  16,  1918.) 

“The  indispensable  condition  both  of  a League  of 
Nations  and  future  Anglo-American  co-operation  is 
the  emancipation  of  the  world’s  maritime  highways 
from  violence  except  for  objects  explicitly  sanctioned 
by  immaculate  and  disinterested  international  au- 
thority.” 


OUTLINE  L-THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

A right  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  competitive  national  armaments  is 
essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  a League  of  Nations.  We  shall  discuss 
in  this  section  not  only  the  question  of  armaments  but  the  question  of  economic 
force  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  to  supplement  or  to  replace  armaments. 

1.  The  Need  for  International  Armaments. 

a.  The  League  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  land  and  naval  forces  to  serve  as  a police 
foree  when  needed.  The  Allies  have  already  demonstrated  the  success  of  such  an  inter- 
national force.  During  the  war  Secretary  Baker  said:  “Our  combined  armies  from  now 
on  will  represent  a League  to  Enforce  Peace  with  justice.” 

b.  On  another  occasion  President  Wilson  said:  “If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to 
endure,  it  must  be  a peace  made  secure  by  the  organized  major  force  of  mankind.”  The 
members  of  the  League  should  together  have  military  and  naval  forces  sufficiently  large 
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to  carry  out  decisions  of  its  courts  of  justice  and  insure  obedience  to  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  World  Congress.  In  case  of  attack  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  League  would  be  available  for  the  protection  of  any  member  who  required  such  aid. 


2.  Limitations  on  the  Use  of  International  Force. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  be  concerned  with  international  rather  than  national  dis- 
putes. The  domestic  problems  of  a nation  should  be  settled  by  the  nation  itself.  Well- 
ordered  revolutions  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  force  outside  the  nation. 


3.  Other  Methods  of  Enforcing  International  Order. 

a.  The  moral  force  of  the  world  expressed  through  public  opinion  would  generally  prevent 
any  nation  from  defying  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  doesn’t  believe  now  that  a 
treaty  is  only  a “scrap  of  paper.” 

b.  The  economic  boycott  enforced  by  all  law-abiding  nations  against  an  outlaw  nation  would 
bring  quick  ruin  and  possible  starvation  to  the  offending  power.  It  is  the  best  substitute 
for  military  force. 


4.  Effect  on  National  Armaments. 

A well-ordered  and  successful  League  of  Nations  would  eventually  make  competitive 
national  armies  and  navies  unnecessary  by  insuring  the  use  of  international  agencies  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  international  difficulties,  by  showing  that  no  nation  would  be  allowed 
to  profit  from  war  and  by  guaranteeing  protection  to  its  members. 


5.  The  Harm  of  Competitive  Armaments. 

Competitive  armaments  have  burdened  the  world  with  enormous  taxes.  The  money  now 
spent  by  governments  on  war  work  would  give  health  and  education  to  the  entire  world 
if  properly  expended. 

Competitive  armaments  at  the  best  excite  national  suspicions  and  hatreds  and  tend  to 
cause  war.  The  free  nations  will  never  again  consent  to  have  the  major  force  of  the 
world  in  the  service  of  autocracy.  But  autocracy  for  the  present  is  broken ; probably 
permanently.  The  humane  and  justice-loving  nations  now  have  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  experiment  of  co-operative  defense.  If  it  is  tried  and  works  well  no  nation  will 
wish  to  burden  itself  with  greater  armament  than  the  League  of  Nations  requires  it  to 
maintain. 


Dickinson,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  274  pages.  Lon- 
don, Allen,  1917. 

Question  of  a Sanction  to  the  Treaty — Chapter  XI. 
This  question  with  another:  “Will  the  nations  con- 
tinue to  arm?” 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “Towards  International  Government.”  216 
pages.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1915. 

International  Force — Chapter  VI. 

Economic  Boycott — Chapter  VII. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  209  pages.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1918. 

Summary  of  the  economic  pressure  proposal  from  its 
introduction  to  its  final  form  in  the  platform  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Scott,  W.  R.  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  the  War.” 
(Second  series.)  139  pages.  Cambridge,  England,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1918. 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  23-40. 


Van  Hise,  C.  R.  “League  of  Nations.”  Methods  by  which 
the  project,  to  which  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George 
are  committed,  seeks  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 
(In  Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1918,  pp.  1-2.) 

Address  delivered,  shortly  before  Doctor  Van  Hise’s 
death,  at  the  Wisconsin  State  conference  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace. 

Wells,  H.  G.  “In  the  Fourth  Year.”  154  pages.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1918. 

Necessary  Power  of  the  League — Chapter  III. 
Includes  question  of  disarmament. 

Wood,  T.  McK.  “Necessary  Guarantee  of  Peace.”  (In 
Contemporary  Review.  Vol.  114,  pp.  477-83,  Novem- 
ber, 1918.) 

States  that  the  question  of  armaments  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  those  which  the  League  will  have 
to  settle,  yet  it  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
League. 
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OUTLINE  5— THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AS  A CO-OPERATIVE 

ENTERPRISE 


The  keynote  of  modern  business  is  co-operation.  We  shall  study  in  this  outline 
the  manner  in  which  a League  of  Nations  may  extend  and  strengthen  business  co- 
operation among  the  nations. 

1.  Feeding  the  People. 

a.  Co-operative  feeding  under  the  stress  of  the  Great  War  became  the  principal  factor  of 
victory,  for  without  it  the  Allied  peoples  could  not  have  maintained  their  morale  and  per- 
haps not  have  saved  Belgium.  Without  an  international  control  of  food  supply  the  world 
was  doomed.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  people  that  Germany  was 
brought  to  her  knees.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  world’s  food  supply  was 
pooled. 

b.  Should  such  arrangements  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  and  existence  of  peoples  be  con- 
tinued after  the  pressing  war  need  is  past? 

2.  Maintenance  of  Public  Health. 

a.  For  many  years  the  Universal  Sanitary  Union  has  fought  plague  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  throughout  the  world.  This  union  is  made  up  of  the  Health  Departments  of  the 
highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world  who  have  established  regimes  for  the  quarantine 
of  the  districts  subject  to  epidemic  plagues.  Official  bureaus  of  epidemics  have  been 
established  and  in  the  past  two  decades  have  rendered  a great  service. 

b.  Should  not  the  League  of  Nations  control  such  agencies  and  add  to  them  as  circum- 
stances warrant? 

3.  Allotment  of  Raw  Materials. 

a.  As  a result  of  war  conditions  the  Inter- Allied  Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finances 
was  formed,  an  institution  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  War  Council.  The  United  States 
since  her  entry  into  the  war  has  voted  an  average  of  five  hundred  million  dollars  a month 
of  American  money  to  buy  American  supplies  for  the  European  Allies.  This  Council, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter-Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  has  instituted 
an  international  priority  bureau  allotting  to  the  European  Allies  supplies  desired  by  a 
great  number  of  institutions,  such  as  the  Wheat  Executive,  Meat  and  Fats  Executive, 
the  Hides  Committee,  the  Tin  Committee  Auxiliary. 

b.  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  continue  the  general  plan  which  now  exists  for  the  serv- 
ing and  allotment  of  raw  materials  in  proportion  to  national  needs? 

Should  the  League  of  Nations,  through  its  machinery,  supervise  any  such  control? 


4.  Removal  of  Economic  B.arriers. 

a.  The  third  of  the  '‘^fourteen  points”  accepted  by  the  Allied  Governments  and  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  of  the  armistice  provides  for  “the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance.” 

b.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  center  of  an  international  economic  imperialism 
which  had  begun  in  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ending  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  By  this  provision  it  was  stipulated  that  any  economic  concessions  which  France 
might  give  to  any  other  nation  for  an  equivalent  must  be  granted  to  Germany  without  any 
equivalent  concession. 

Between  1871  and  1914  that  system,  together  with  an  extensive  use  of  the  device  known  as 
“drawbacks” — under  which  German  tradesmen  received  from  their  government  money 
they  had  been  forced  to  pay  in  foreign  tariffs  in  the  course  of  foreign  trade — had  given  an 
unfair  advantage  to  German  trade ; the  success  of  which  had  forced  other  countries  to 
follow  the  same  methods  to  a certain  extent. 
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c.  Such  practices  as  described  above  are  those  against  which  the  third  point  quoted  above 
is  directed,  not  against  a protective  tariff.  What  attitude  should  the  League  of  Nations 
take  toward  such  practices?  Should  it  attempt  an  even  more  extensive  control  of  com- 
mercial forces  than  the  prevention  of  unfair  trade  advantages? 


5.  Investment  in  Foreign  Countries. 

a.  A distinctive  world  phenomenon  at  the  present  time  is  the  dependence  of  civilization 
on  raw  materials.  These  are  often  found  in  territories  where  the  population  is  little  inter- 
ested in  their  production.  There  had  consequently  grown  up  before  the  war  a vast  network 
of  investment  in  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  about  thirty  billion  dollars  of  British 
funds  was  invested  in  foreign  companies. 

b.  Such  financial  activities  have  not  always  had  the  same  interests  as  the  country  where  they 
were  operating  and  it  has  been  popularly  believed  that  such  investments  were  a factor  in 
encouraging  imperialism.  In  some  cases  it  has  undoubtedly  been  true  that  small  nations 
and  backward  peoples  have  been  bulldozed,  perhaps  because  they  made  it  difficult  for 
the  representatives  of  a complex  civilization  to  secure  from  their  territories  the  raw 
materials  demanded  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

c.  A League  of  Nations  may,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  centers,  be  empowered  to  admin- 
ister the  minor  civilizations,  undeveloped  and  backward  areas.  Should  it  undertake  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  flow  of  capital,  or  should  that  be  left  in  the  ordinary  channels? 


Brailsford,  H.  N.  “League  of  Nations.” 

Empire  Sea  Power  and  Trade — Chapter  VIII. 
Economics  of  Peace — Chapter  IX, 

Hobson,  J.  A.  “The  Open  Door.”  (In  Buxton,  C.  R.,  and 
others.  Toward  a lasting  settlement.  Pp.  87-109.) 
“Once  convert  the  open  door  into  a genuinely  con- 
structive policy  of  international  co-operation,  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  world,  administered  by  impartial  internation- 
ally minded  men  in  the  interests  of  the  society  of 
nations  and  with  proper  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
inhabitants  of  backward  countries,  a political  support 
will  have  been  found  for  that  great  and  complex  but 
hitherto  ‘ungoverned’  system  of  economic  internation- 
alism which  has  come  into  being  during  recent  genera- 
tions.” 


Hoover,  H.  C.  Hoover  sees  a food  crisis;  “World’s  supply 
so  far  reduced  by  four  years  of  struggle  that  all  nations 
must  now  unite  in  a war  against  famine,”  he  says.  (In 
Evening  Post  Magazine,  New  York,  November  16,  1918, 
pp.  3-5.) 

Statement  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  his  recent  de- 
parture for  Europe  to  begin  on  the  work  of  feeding 
Europe. 

Houston,  H.  S.  “Blocking  New  Wars.”  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  1918. 

Economic  pressure. 

Scott,  W.  R,  “Economic  Problems  of  Peace  After  War.” 
(Second  series.)  Cambridge,  England,  1918. 

League  of  Nations  and  commercial  policy,  pp.  23-40. 


OUTLINE  6— THE  PRICE  OF  A LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  individual  nations  cannot  belong  to  a League  of  Nations  'without  changing 
their  status  in  some  degree  any  more  than  the  individual  can  belong  in  a family,  the 
family  in  a community,  the  community  in  one  of  our  States,  or  the  State  in  the  nation 
without  paying  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  larger  association.  No 
one  doubts  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  smaller  units  gain  in  self-realization  by  be- 
coming members  of  the  larger  association. 

1.  Limitation  of  Sovereignty. 

a.  The  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  was  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a shield 
behind  which  a nation  could  become  compact  and  acquire  the  benefits  of  the  larger  associa- 
tion. Briefly  stated,  it  was  the  assertion  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  nation  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  subject  to  outside  control  except  as  it  might  agree  to  co-operate 
with  other  nations.  The  doctrine,  in  its  extreme  form,  involves  the  right  of  a nation 
to  make  war  on  a neighbor  when  it  pleases,  for  any  reason  it  pleases  and,  if  successful, 
to  impose  any  conditions  it  pleases  on  the  prostrate  foe. 

b.  Under  the  operation  of  this  principle  nations  have  grown  since  that  time  larger  and  more 
compact  than  was  dreamed  of  by  the  men  who  devised  the  theory.  The  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  especially  the  development  of  mechanical  methods  long  ago  resulted  in  nations 
ceasing  to  remain  self-sufficient,  and  it  is  now  incontestably  true  that  no  nation  can  pro- 
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vide  for  its  citizens  a satisfactory  state  of  welfare  without  the  most  extensive  kind  of 
international  relations. 

c.  If  a League  of  Nations  is  to  be  the  real  thing  this  condition  must  be  recognized.  Each 
nation  must  contribute  to  the  general  good.  By  the  principle  of  sovereignty  as  advocated 
by  extremists — notably  the  rulers  of  the  former  German  Empire — sovereignty  was  held 
to  place  the  State  above  the  domain  of  law.  The  nations  could  no  longer  “consent  to 
live  in  a world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force,”  and  so  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment was  destroyed.  The  principle  of  sovereignty  must  be  so  modified  under  the  new 
international  order  that  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  shall 
prevail. 

Recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Other  Nations. 

What  would  this  modification  mean  to  our  own  nation?  Viscount  Grey  answers  the  ques- 
tion in  his  famous  article  on  a League  of  Nations  in  the  following  words: 

“The  second  condition  essential  to  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  States  willing  to  found  it  understand  clearly  that  it  will 
impose  some  limitations  upon  the  national  action  of  each,  and  may  entail  some  incon- 
venient obligation.  Smaller  and  weaker  nations  will  have  rights  that  must  be  respected 
and  upheld  by  the  League.  Stronger  nations  must  forego  the  right  to  make  their  interests 
prevail  against  the  weaker  by  force,  and  all  States  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute 
to  resort  to  force  before  other  methods  of  settlement  by  conference,  conciliation  or,  if 
need  be,  arbitration  have  been  tried.  This  is  the  limitation.  The  obligation  is  that  if 
any  nation  will  not  observe  this  limitation  upon  its  national  actions,  if  it  breaks  the 
agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  League,  rejects  all  peaceful  methods  of  settlement  and 
resorts  to  force  against  another  nation,  they  must  one  and  all  use  their  combined  force 
against  it.” 

Fulfilment  of  Duties  Toward  the  League. 

a.  When  a nation  joins  the  League  of  Nations  it  must  be  ready  to  assume  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  League. 

1.  The  League  will  expect  all  nations  participating  in  it  to  enter  it  in  good  faith. 

2.  The  nation  must  recognize  that  peace  is  the  concern  of  all  and  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  necessary  price  to  get  it. 

3.  It  must  seek  justice  for  others  and  be  prepared  to  have  Justice  done  to  it. 

4.  It  must  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  other  nations  for  international  purposes. 

b.  Are  the  United  States  of  America  ready  to  accept  these  principles  and  to  abide  by  them? 

I Maintenance  of  a True  Democracy. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  peacefully  inclined  unless  stirred  up  by  jingoistic  policies 
and  theories  within  their  own  nation.  Historically  several  attempted  leagues  of  nations 
of  a less  complete  type  than  the  one  now  advocated  have  failed  because  they  could  not 
control  their  own  politicians  or  because  they  became  instruments  of  dynastic  advantage. 

Is  such  a fate  likely  to  overtake  the  League  of  Nations  which  will  take  form  at  Versailles? 
If  not,  what  measures  must  be  taken  to  assure  its  success? 


Iell.  “The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied  Success.” 
futnam  & Son, 

#.1NS0N,  G.  L.  “Choice  Before  Us.”  London,  Allen, 

1 Democratic  Control  of  Foreign  Policy — Chapter  XIII. 
a States  that,  in  its  broadest  sense,  democratic  control 
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